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THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN.* 


BY MISS LYDIA BELL, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The industrial education of woman, compared with the industrial 
education of man, admits of two questions: Has woman the ability 
to master the intricacies of handicraft; and having the ability, will 


the cultivation of it tend to promote her higher interests, and 
through her, the higher interests of the world? 

The question of woman’s need and right to education or culture 
of any kind, has struggled long and painfully to recognition. In 
fact, it has been so completely overlooked, derided, or crushed out, 
even by woman herself, that any talent which she may possess at 
present, is strong proof of some inherent genius, which has kept 
her from falling into a state of imbecility. 1t is now very generally 
conceded, in theory if not in practice, that woman possesses the 
qualities which can render her a self-helpful, human intelligence ; 
and illustrations are not wanting to prove that she possesses the 
qualities which the world demands in the office, the field, the work- 
shop, and in every department of labor. 

It is not unwomanly to toil with either brain or hands, and as 
stern necessity leaves thousands of women dependent upon the 
labor of one or both for the means of subsistence, we see no reason 
why talent and inclination should not decide her fitness for a voca- 
tion, as well as it should that of a man. 

But we can never judge of her fitness or unfitness for any em- 
ployment by placing her, without training, in competition with 

*An address delivered at the State Teachers’ Association. 
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those who have spent years in preparation for their work; and be4 
cause woman cannot do from intuition what man accomplishes 
through education, it is unfair to say that with the education sho 
may not do it. 

Woman aspires to be purely womanly. She shrinks from doing 
anything that will bring upon her the charge “unwomanly.” It is 
right she should, and we have no fears but she always will, but we 
would not have her take as a criterion the idea that it is unwomanly 
for her to do anything man does; that because he attends college 
it is unwomanly for her to do so; because he studies for certain 
professions, she must not. We might go farther, and say that be- 
cause he eats certain food, it is dangerous for her todoso. We would 
have the standard of womanliness raised higher and higher, and by 
making her self-helpful, broaden her opportunities, and endow her 
with all the graces and virtues of perpetual womanhood. 

Skill wins; the world calls for it, and as the time has come when 
woman has a recoginized individuality, the time must come that 
shall look to supplying its needs. And how better than by giving 
her from childhood a training that shall render her as self-support- 
ing as her brother ? 

E:lucation ennobles, makes strong. Success in one direction in- 
sures ability in another, and she whose capacities are awakened, 
whose mind and hands are accustomed to activity, is all the better 
fitted to perform those acts designated as purely womanly. There- 
fore we claim that every woman should be educated as much for 
some specific work as man should, and like him, she should have of 
all the world to choose. Having made her choice, the same means 
for attaining success in it should be accorded to her as to him. 


In woman’s particular province—that of domestic labor—we 
would have her especially complete mistress of the situation. It 
seems strange that a department of labor upon which so largely de- 
pends the happiness of every individual, should be left to chance 
information and inexperience. 

It is not a very pleasant thought to a sensitive woman that her 
family must be the victims of her ignorance, that they must suffer 
because she does not understand the first letters in the science 
of the position to which she has looked forward from childhood. 
Delicate chemical processes are to her nothing but mechanica 
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arts, and she will bake bread twice a week every year for thirty 
years, which will always be a sour indigestible compound, and she 
will never know it, much less the reason why. Because she does 
not know the beauty and necessity of system, night finds her weary 
working at what should have been done in the morning, and the 
middie of the week fretful and discouraged with the duties of Mon- 
day. There is friction in every part of the domestic machine, and 
as her disposition necessarily takes the sour quality of her bread, it 
is impossible to evolve any of the lubricating oil of sweetness. 

It requires as great skill to control successfully the affairs of a 
household as to manage an army, and it is as necessary that the 
mistress of the one receive a course of training in all that pertains 
to her position, as that the other shall understand the tactics of 
war. Let schools be opened for the training of housekeepers; let 
ample remuneration be paid those who take advantage of them, and 
our kitchen service will be revolutionized. When the economy of 
labor is more fully understood, our housekeepers need not be drudges, 
and we shall find more frequently than we now do, real homes, 
where the presiding genius is a veritabie queen. 





THE SIGNS IN ALGEBRA. 
BY J. BELLANGEE. 


{ notice in the TeacHeEr of recent date, an article upon the use 
ef the signs in Algebra. The methods there given were always ob- 
jectionable to me, both as a student and a teacher. As expedients 
for overcoming difficulties of the class room they will find favor 
with some teachers, but being, as I conceive, unphilosophical, I 
think they should give place to others. 

The error of the article lies in its first statement, viz.: that + 
means more than zero, and — means less than zero. I am aware 
that in attacking that statement I am opposing what has long been 
held as orthodox, but what definitions of the terms, more, less, and 
zero, are consistent with it, I am unable to conceive, and I am per- 
suaded that no one ever gave it full acceptance who had not a high 
respect for the element of mystery. If zero means nothing, there 
can be no such thing as less than zero. 
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In gehei‘al I nm opposed to such a use of terms in one depart- 
ment of science as is inconsistent with their meaning in other de- 
partments. It not unfreyuently happens that the origin of a term 
is such that its etymological meaning becomes too restricted for 
the more general use to which the term is subsequently applied. 
Now whatever the origin of the terms + and —, or the term zero, 
or their original use, it is quite evident that as now used in 
many sciences, they chiefly denote opposing characteristics or con- 
ditions and the dividing point between them. Note their applica- 
tion to the subjects of electricity, latitudes and departures in sur- 
veying. Now take this conception of their uses and extend it to all 
departments, and you at once have a simple and consistent system. 
If +, applied to direction, indicates a northerly direction, — indi- 
cates a southerly direction, and zero indicates a point which is 
’ neither north nor south. If +4 miles indicates 4 miles east of a cer- 
tain point, —3 miles indicates 3 miles west of the same point, and 
zero indicates the point itself. If +$%5 indicates $5 in value, —$5 
indicates $5 indebtedness, and zero indicates the point where there 
is neither value nor indebtedness. If + indicates money earned; — 
indicates money spent, and zero the dividing point between them. 
If + indicates quantity to be added, — indicates quantity to be 
subtracted, and zero the point dividing addition from subtraction, 
and sv in every case, minus indicates a condition exactly opposite to 
the condition indicated by plus, and zero the point of division be- 
tween those conditions. 

Now for the application of this principle. Addition is the pro- 
cess of uniting in one expression the combined value of several. In 
(1) (2) ex. 1, letting the plus quantities represent assets, 
+$5 +5 the minus quantities would represent liabilities; and 

3 —3 itis clear that their pees ° 5 value would be $2 in- 

—6 debtedness, or —$2. Suppose, example 2, the num- 
+7 bers represent distances passed over, those with the 
+4 plus sign representing distarices north, and those 


—9 with the minus sign distances south, it is evident 
=3Z =F that after traveling successively 5 miles north, 3 


miles south, 6 miles south, 7 miles north, 4 miles north, and 9 
miles south, the traveler would find himself just 2 miles south of 
the place of starting. 

After analyzing a few examples in this manner, not only the rule, 
but the reasons thereof, will be perfectly clear to the student. 
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With regard to subtraction the same principle is used. Sub- 
traction is not so much the taking of one number from another, as 
finding the difference between them. With the former idea there 
can be no subtracting of a greater number from a less, and the child 
who objects to it is far more philosophical than the teacher who 
admits that it is impossible in Arithmetic but tells him it Muite 
possible in Algebra. But with the latter view of subtraction, no 
such difficulty arises. 
Suppose we wish to subtract 7 from 5. In this case we wish to 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (7%) see how much 5 differs from 7, 

+5 +9 +86 —$225 -—4 and, what is essential to acom- 

+7 +4 —85 —8750 +7 plete comparison, whether it be 

—2 +5 +$11 +8525 —il1 greater or less. Of course it is 
2 less, and to indicate that it is less we use the minus sign; hence 
the answer is minus 2. (See example 3.) Again, how much does 9 
differ from 4, and is it greater or less? It is evidently 5 greater, 
therefore the answer is plus 5. (See example 4.) Suppose we wish 
to compare having $6 with being $5 in debt. Having $6 is evi- 
dently $11 better than being in debt $5, hence the answer is plus 
$11. (See ex. 5.) Comparing a man’s financial condition this year 
with that of last, last year he was $750 in debt, but now only 
$225; he has therefore evidently improved in his finances to the 
amount of $525. (See ex. 6.) In every case the standard number 
by which the other is compared is made the subtrahend. 

Using abstract numbers the reasoning may be as follows: Tho 
numbers being abstract, we cannot regard them as representing 
money, direction, or anything of that sort. We might regard the 
plus numbers as units to be added, and the minus numbers as units 
to be subtracted, and compare the results of these operations thus 
(see ex. 7): If the units in the subtrahend, plus 7, be added to any 
number, a certain result will be obtained; but if the units of the 
minuend, minus 4, be subtracted from the same number, the result 
will be 11 less than the first, hence the answer is —11. 

With similar illustrations I teach the principles of subtraction, 
leaving the pupil to himself to discern the rule, which he will read- 
ily do. The thought all along enforced is that the signs plus and 
minus simply indicate opposing conditions of the quantities ta 
which they are attached, and in no wise affect the amounts of those 
quantities, 
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In multiplication, the plus sign before the multiplier, which is 
always an abstract number, indicates what operation is to be per- 
formed upon the multiplicand, and the minus sign indicates that 
the opposite operation is to be performed. 7% x3 indicates that 7 is 
to be added 3 times. 7X—3 indicates that 7 is to be used subtract- 
ively 3 times. 7X3=21. 7X—3=—21. —4x4=-(—4)+(—4) 
+(—4)+(—4)=—16. —4x—4 = (—4)—(—4)—-(—4) —-(4) = 
' +16, &e. 

Division is treated as the converse of multiplication, and all its 
principles developed upon that theory. 

With regard to the use of signs in connection with exponents, 
the same principle holds true, viz.: that plus and minus have op- 
posite significations ; for instance, a3 indicates that 1 is to be mul- 
tiplied by a 3 times, as 1XaXaxXa. a~® indicates that 1 is divided 


by a 3 times, as (—+a)+-a=—. 43—64, = 





CULTURE OF TEACHERS OUTSIDE OF THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL WORK.* 


I believe it is laid down as a rule that any occupation followed 
engroseingly, tends—by limiting the thoughts and energies to one 
channel—to narrow the individual following it. The merchant, 
struggling with invoices and prices-current, with thread and can- 
dies, is very apt, when he leaves his business for the family or social 
circle, to carry with him the atmosphere of dry goods and groceries. 
The farmer reaps and sows, and raises blooded stock, not in the 
fields and barn-yard, but around his fireside and in the streets of 
the town. 

The mechanic smells “of the shop” in a more than literal sense. 
The clergyman, in the exercises of his sacred office, may acquire a 
certain unction of tone and mild flavor of holiness which mark him 
as one of the cloth. The physician spices his conversation with 
drugs and terms from his own dispensary. The lawyer’s small talk 
resounds with pleas and abatements, demurrers and rejoinders. 
Teachers, the world over, are noted for the ease and facility with 


*A paper read at the last meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
by 8up’t George, of Kelamazoo. 
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which their every conversation glides into the consideration of pro- 
fessional subjects. Let teachers meet each other or their outside 
friends upon the street or in the parlor, and grades and classifica- 
tions, scholarship and deportment, make heavy the air. 

This tendency of those in the various occupations to Ing into 
their intercourse with others the peculiarities which concern chiefly 
their own callings, may, as things are, be natural enough, but indi- 
cates a narrowness of vision, and poverty of resources, which a 
broader culture would remove. 

While this tendency inheres in all callings, in some it exists to a 
less degree than in others; and in some is offset and counteracted 
in whole or in part, by the opportunities for growth which the 
occupation affords. 

Some callings, from their very natures, take men over broad 
fields, and so of necessity give a broader culture than those of more 
restricted scope. 

The clergyman must keep pace with modern thought, or fall be- 
hind the bright minds of his congregation. Discourses on the 
flight of the angels and the sinfulness of sin will not do as a steady 
diet. The theories of Darwin and the scientific speculations of 
Huxley, Tyndall, e¢ ai., must be understood, and their bearings 
upon religious thought and systems ascertained ; failing in this, the 
minister is ignorant of the influences at work among the people, 
and his preaching falls short of the needs of many to whom it is 
addressed. 

The physician, in the line of his professional duty comes into 
close relation with many people in all stages of health and disease, 
and mental and bodily suffering. If he possesses an observing 
mind and a live soul, he learns not only medicine, but human na- 
ture as well. 

But of all professions and callings, the Law seems best calculated 
to yield in itself alone the broadest culture. The reason is obvious. 
The lawyer in the preparation of cases, may to-day be confined to 
strictly legal questions—to-morrow the settlement of an estate or 
the closing of an intricate business may demand a knowledge of 
the principles of accounts; or his cause may involve the details of 
a complicated machine, and require the investigation of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics; or he may be called upon in the trial of a case 
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where human life has been taken or jeoparded, to look up the facts 
of anatomy and physiology, or to investigate the subtle principles 
of diet and hygiene. I have in mind a mutiny case tried in Boston 
some years ago,in which the subject of diet was considered at 
length. The influence of bad food upon the bodies, minds, and 
habits of men, was powerfully used by the defense as a justification 
of the mutiny. 

Viewed as an occupation making for culture, how stands the pro- 
fession of Teaching? The answer to this question can best be 
given after considering one or two things. The teacher, from the 
nature of the case, be the pupils large or small, the instruction Pri- 
mary or Secondary, is dealing with minds necessarily less advanced 
than his own, and so there is a tendency to a certain conceit and 
arrogance of opinion, which mingling with inferiors produces, but 
which an association with equals and superiors modifies and cor- 
rects. This is a very serious thing for teachers to consider, and 
especially so with a view to finding and applying the proper remedy. 

Our schools—particularly in villages and towns—are divided into 
various grades, and one teacher is required to teach’ one or two 


grades only, just as in machine shops one portion of the work is 
assigned to one man, another to another. This no doubt secures 
the most highly finished product—but what of its influence on the 
workman ? 


In graded schools I am satisfied there is more tendency to ron- 
tine on the part of the teacher than in the old fashioned district 
school. (I do not wish to be understood as in any sense arguing 
against the graded system, for I am firmly convinced of its utility, 
and believe it super‘or to any other for the object in view—for the 
pupils certainly, and, as I shall endeavor to show in the course of 
this paper, for the teachers also.) Routine tends to deadness, and 
dulls the faculties, unless they are sharpened by some opposing 
energy. 

The mere fact of teaching in one grade in preference to another 
will not correct it. In the course of my experience as superintend- 
ent, I often have teachers come to me with requests to be trans- 
ferred te higher grades, on the ground that they are retrograding 
where they are. As if teaching common fractions were retrograd- 
ing and teaching decimals were progress. I do not sympathize with 
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this desire for a change of grade, unless the change means extra 
pay, which, as salaries‘are graded, is unfortunately sometimes the 
case. Retrogression is as much incident to one grade as another. 
There may be just as much narrowness and lack of progress in a 
high school position or college chair, as in the lowest grade primary. 
A change of grade may be beneficial as long as the novelty lasts, 
because it requires some little outside work. But as this is only 
temporary, the feeling of retrogression will return. 


Teaching is as much of a business as any other occupation, and 
much more of q science than most. A careful attention to the 
principles which underlie it, and a study of the laws of mental 
growth, of which it furnishes so many and varied illustrations, are 
certainly ennobjing and expansive, and are in themselves a true 
culture. But there are two evils belonging to the profession, and 
they belong to the highest as well as the lowest positions. What 
is the remedy? Will the cure be found in the business itself, or 
outside of it? I think outside. 

I hold that a teacher legitimately may follow the business of 
teaching, as a merchant or banker follows his business. The 
teacher should do the work of the school room as the merchant 
does his work, and as conscientiously and faithfully, and as cheer- 
fully in one grade as another. Do it as a business, and not rely 
upon the school for culture; but along with the school work keep 
up some systematic, outside effort. 

The merchant or banker who devotes his entire energies, time, 
and thought, to the details of his business, sinks the man in the 
business—and so will the teacher. 

The need of culture outside of the profession may be further 
shown by continuing the comparison, and considering the conse- 
quences of narrowness. The merchant may be as narrow and con- 
tracted as possible, and the influence of his narrowness, confined to 
a small circle, affects chiefly himself, and the harm, to a great ex- 
tent, is negative. Buta teacher who is a small pattern of man- 
hood, exerts an influence on youth at its most impressible time, and 
the damage is positive. That the community at large do not always 
see this when they hire teachers of low culture at low wages does 


not affect the truth, nor should it lessen the desire of teachers to 
advance their culture. 
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Again, the teacher with outside culture, who knows more than 
is contained in books, and more than examinations require, is by 
this much a better teacher. Culture is never lost. It fertilizes the 
teaching power; it adds to mere instruction a wealth of illustra- 
tion that illuminates obscurities and clears up difficulties; it tells 
on the character of pupils, and, in the long run, depend upon it, 
will tell on the worldly prospects of the teacher. 

The need of the culture of teachers outside of their professional 
work is two-fold: First, the schools need it, that pupils may have 
the benefit of soul-full instruction, and not the mere hum-drum of 
the text books. Second, the teachers need it, that they may stand 
before schools and communities, not as mere pedagogues and ped- . 
ants, but witb the trained intellects and rounded characters of 
cultured men and women. 

The two great hindrances to outside culture are lack of time and 
lack of inclination. It seems to me that our graded system, if 
properly understood and worked by the teacher, gives the needed 
time. I am aware of the demands made upon teachers for reports 
and preparation for classes, and on the part of our lady teachers for 
the making and repairing of the modern wardrobe. Yet making 
all allowances, I know there is time for outside culture. It hag 
been well said “that an earnest purpose finds time or makes times. 
Ti seizes on spare moments and turns larger fragments of leisure to 
golden account.” The principal thing in the way 1s lack of incli- 
nation. In our Kalamazoo public schools our corps numbers for- 
ty-one teachers, of whom nearly one-half are regularly pursuing 
some outside study. This one-half is not situated appreciably dif- 
ferent from the other. What then, I ask, prevents the other half 
from similar exertion, but lack of inclination ? 


Disinclination may spring from two causes. The importance 
and desirability of this culture may not be appreciated, or the nerv- 
ous system of the teacher may be so prostrated by the work of the 
school as to reduce the vital energies to such low ebb that ambi- 
tion for improvement is smothered by the necessity for repairs. In 
such cases the needed rest may be found in change of occupation 
as well as in cessation from toil, and with this advantage, that the 
culture gained lightens the regular work by i av the capabil- 
ities of the worker, 
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There is a class of teachers, I am sorry to say, who look upon 
their work as a mere make-shift that enables them to keep body 
and soul together. Their labors are performed without thought of 
the high duties belonging to their calling. Teaching, as a science, 
they know nothing about; they are acquainted with the art merely 
to the extent of turning off the work of the day, the week and the 
term, anxious principally for the close of each, and deeming all out- 
side work or thought in the line of general culture, or preparation 
for classes, even, as unpaid for and unnecessary. Of such teach- 
ers it may be said in the language of the trade, “Their paper is ma- 


turing very fast.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 





SPELLING—THE OTHER SIDE. 


In the “Editor’s Table” of The Popular Science Monthly for 
June, Prof. Youmans discourses on spelling, in a new direction. 
Perhaps our readers may take exceptions to some of his points) We 
give his discourse entire. 

“The severity of the spelling school contagion is manifestly 
abating. This is well, for we are told that public excitements are 
dangerous to reason. Intense and prolonged spasms, religious or 
social, generally end in a new accession of recruits for the lunatic 
asylum. It isan interesting question what degree of fervor, extent, 
and duration of spelling matches would be required to reduce the 
general mind to a condition of imbecility. Life is full of contra- 
dictions, and we can rarely go a mile with our logic: to misspell 
our language is a sin, while to reach the height of orthographic vir- 
tue may involve intellectual suicide. 

«We recollect a wave of excitement that passed over us a few 
years ago in relation to spelling, a feature or two of which may be 
worth recalling, A veteran school teacher of New York dropped a 
hurried line to a newspaper, in which two or three words were 
wrongly spelled. It was a dull season for news and excitement, and © 
#0, in its enterprise, journalism sat on this old pariy, and his life 
was darkened. He has since gone to that undiscovered country 
where it is to be hoped that Webster and Worcester have neve 
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been heard of; but he has left us struggling with the beggarly ele- 
ments of a barbarous orthography, and no better off for the storm 
of reproach to which he was a martyr. His fellow teachers came 
to the rescue with indignant letters to the editor, and that remorse- 
less personage published them, bad spelling and all, every time. 
‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘the state of American education, when its mas- 
ters are unable to spell their native language!’ There seemed no 
question that the highest achievement of the human mind was to 
put letters together in exact accordance with some authority; and 
that to drop or transpose a letter, in the tens of thousands of their 
arbitrary combinations, that form the words of our language, was 
an offense that should consign its perpetrator to everlasting igno- 
miny. ‘The thing was all going one way until there arose a rebel- 
lious voice in the East, which said to the Editor: ‘Let me take 
advantage of the present spelling excitement to fatten a grudge I 
bear against the literary world.’ The soul that had been thus 
stirred to utterance was that of Elizur Wright, and he went on, in 
his pungent way, to say: ‘A schoolmaster who does not spell cor- 
rectly by somebody’s system should go abroad and stay there. But 
just here it is that my indignation kindles. Why do we have these 
illiterate schoolmasters? I do not stop to blame weak or careless 
committees; the trouble lies higher. The great masters of Eng- 
lish literature, the lawgivers of our language, are such bunglers or 
charlatans in their own profession, that they ought to be ashamed 
to fling a pebble at the worst of spellers, or even at the inventor of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ After venting his wrath upon the con- 
servators of the present ‘imperfect, unreasonable, stupid, false plan 
of visualising the vocal tongue,’ he thus proceeds; 


“«The misery of the matter is, that it is difficult to get any but 
blockheads to teach such a blockhead system. We do uncommonly 
well when we get hold of pedantic dunces who can teach spelling 
with a vengeance, and perhaps the shell of grammar. Of course I 
do not deny that fhere are some literary saints, of unquestionable 
genius, who devote or doom themselves to a painful ineulcation 
into the memories of reluctant or rebellious youth of all the incon- 
gruities, contradictions, riddles, and sphinx-puzzles of English or- 
thography.’ And again: ‘English orthography is congenial only 
with stupidity; and after thirty or forty years of occasional obser- 
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vation in regard to it, I am of opinion that good and successful 
teachers of spelling can seldom write a page without misspelling 
several words.’ 

“And this is the writer’s significant climax: ‘Of another thing 
I have no doubt at all, to-wit, that learning to spell is a discipline 
pernicious to good mental habits. The minds of unschooled chil- 
dren are eager for facts and the reasons of them; and they are not 
satisfied with a reason till they see its force. But, after they have 
been schooled through the inconsequential mysteries of the spell- 
ing book, where a reason has less chance of living than a mouse in 
a vacuum, they are ready to swallow anything the book or the 
teacher says, with a leaden quietude. No thanks to the portico of 
our literature, if they do not continue to take things on trust, as 
long as there is anything to be so taken,’ 

“There is a truth in these last remarks which deserves from edu- 
eators a great deal mere serious attention than it has yet received. 
No one will deny that our spelling is irrational, and, if so, just to 
that degree the art of spelling is an irrational practice; that is, it 
is a practice which, im the first place, calls for no exercise of the 
reasoning faculty; and second, it is an exercise which continually 
violates the dictates of reason. The pupil who should spell a word 
as reason dictates would be flogged, or in some other way disgraced 
before the school. 

“On the other hand, the pupil that can bring his mind into the 
most perfect harmony with an irrational system, can go on perpe- 
trating absurdities the longest without failing, wins prizes and ap- 
plause. This certainly cannot conduce to good mental habits. The 
child is born into a world of real objects and relations, and the 
mind grows through experience in acquiring ideas of these actual 
things. Discrimination, comparison, inference, reasoning, judg- 
ment, are all elements of early mental activity, and, in fact, consti- 
tute the intellect. Mental growth consists essentially in strengthen- 
ing and extending these operations on newly-acquired and newly- 
combined ideas. These rudimentary processes of the infantine in- 
tellect are of exactly the same nature as the perfected processes of 
scientific and philosophic intellects; and it is the true office of 
education to lead them out, or guide their unfolding from lower to 
higher states. Written language must be called in at an early stage, 
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as an indispensable help in this upward progress. Yet such is the 
imperfect character of this new instrument, and such the bungling 
of many who teach its use, that the child is quite as apt to be hin- 
dered and stopped by it, in its mental course, as helped on. Nay, 
when we remember that this is the most critical stage of mental 
unfolding—the taking of the child out of Nature, as far as that can 
be done, and immersing it in the school where irrational mental 
practices are arbitrarily enforced—it is no exaggeration to say that 
more mind is extinguished than is lead out, and that the school room 
is as liable to become a mental slaughter house of the innocents, as 
a place of healthy education. When a child enters school, there 
should be no break in its earlier mental unfolding; but this is just 
what generally occurs. Instead of going on with its normal men- 
tal exercises, it is turned off into artificial mental exercises. In- 
stead of still employing its thought mainly upon the properties and 
relations of things, symbols are substituted for things, and the whole 
action of the mind becomes a manipulation of symbols. The mem- 
ory is not only loaded with verbal signs, but these are arbitrary and 
contradictory; and an accuracy is exacted in retaining them which 
consumes an immense proportion of the time, and, after working 
great mental mischief, generally ends in failure. Tolerable spell- 
ing is, of course, an important thing, but we do not believe in dwarf- 
ing or stupefying the mind to gain it. Let it be taught incident- 
ally, and in subordination to the regular exercise of the higher fac- 
ulties, and fhe end will be better served than by trying to make it 
the prime accomplishment of education. Perhaps, in regard to so 
fundamental a reform, but little is to be expected from the present 
generation of teachers; but, happily for the hopes of humanity, 
there is an arrangement by which the present generation of teachers 
is destined to be taken out ot the way.” 





“TE office of the teacher is not to reform, but to form. One 
former is worth a thousand reformers. A reformed man is never 
as good as one that was formed right at first. Give us an army of 
censcientious, trained teachers to mould the characters of the chil- 
dren of the present, and there will be little work for reformers 
among the men of the future.” 





The Nebraska Teacher. 


PHRENOLOGY: ITS USES TO TEACHERS. 


What else does the teacher need so much, after he has acquired a 
sufficient education to qualify him to understand and to communi- 
cate knowledge in the various branches which he is expected to 
teach, as to understand the being whom he has to teach? Noman 
of sense would send a horse to be shod, to a man, simply because he 
had the strength to shape the shoe and drive the nails. It would 
be expected that the horse-shoer should understand not only how 
to make a shoe and a nail, but something of the structure of the 
foot, and how to apply the shoe and the nail in such a manner that 
the foot should receive not only no damage, but benefit. A man 
who should undertake to make a boot, a hat, or a coat, without 
some training in respect to the subject-matter of his efforts, would 
be hurried into some other neighborhood or pursuit. 

The teacher stands highest among workers. If one mars a boot, 
or badly shoes a horse, the damage may be estimated, and perhaps, 
by wiser hands corrected. But if he who undertakes to train the 
mind and educate it for the duties of life, fails in his work, he in- 
curs a damage that transcends estimation. We hear men say,“ My 
education is poor; I went to school, but the teacher did not under- 
stand my disposition, or know how to impart instruction to me, 
therefore I learned to hate him and the school and my books, 
and here I am doing drudgery because my education is poor.” 


If the science of mind has any claim to truth, why should not 
the teacher avail himself of all the light it can afford. What then 
is its value to the teacher? It is evident that the teacher needs to 
know the nature of his pupils, and how best to open the pathway 
of knowledge to each one, as well as how to control and regulate 
the conduct of all. Nor should the teacher be obliged, as at pres- 
ent, to wait weeks and months and perchance years, before he finds 
out all the peculiar traits of his fifty or one hundred pupils. 


If Phrenology enables one who understands it, to glance over a 
class of boys and girls, and read them almost instantly, so far as 
the outline and strong features of their characters and talents are 
concerned, it offers to the teache, a basis of success and usefulness 
which can hardly be estimated. 
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It is claimed by the advocates of this subject that certain tem- 
peraments or conditions are adapted to study; others are better 
adapted to think, and others to exert themselves physically. One 
of the first things to be done in the teacher’s mind, if not in the 
organization of classes—and it might be done with classes perhaps— 
is to select the pupils and classify them according to temperament, 
or constitutional peculiarity. Put the quick with the quick, and 
the slow and plodding together. We classify a team of horses in 
that way. Brisk, sharp-eared sorrel nags are harnessed together 
and they trot in unison and are happy, while the broad backed, 
square shouldered, heavy trucksters, with their dark color and thick 
skins and legs, like mill posts, are harnessed and assorted together, 
und they walk, pulling their heavy load, keeping time to each 
other’s slowness, maintaining their flesh and health and usefulness. 

But we classify our pupils less wisely. The sharp featured, blue- 
eyed ones, with prominent brows and retreating foreheads, who see 
the points that are presented and grasp them as quick as chickens 
will pick up corn, are placed alternately among the dark complex- 
ioned, broad backed, sturdy, moderate pupils, who think slowly and 
move slowly but strongly, and require time to think. Of course, 
the brilliant ones obtain the head of the class and answer all 
the questions that come within reach of their style of mind, while 
these slow solid subjects maintain a steady adherence to the font of 
the class, and don’t care; they get it into their heads that they are 
not very sharp, and that it is very little use for them to study. If 
the quick were placed together and the slow together, then it would 
be quickness against quickness and slowness against slowness. 
There would be equality at least in the physical conditions. 


The teacher ought to know that the boy who is well developed 
in the upper part of the forehead and moderate across the brow 
has to do with ideas rather than with facts and things, and he must 
be taught altogether differently from one who is prominent at the 
brow and retreating in the forehead. We might as well undertake 
to put all people in the same sized hat and coat as to try to teach 
all in a single class. 

It is no wonder that teaching is a drudgery, and that the noblest 
profession in the world should be so unsatisfying in its results to 
those who follow it. It can hardly be disputed that in nothing else 
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is there such need of knowledge of mental philosophy or power to. 
read character, and in no other business are men so wanting in the 
right means of undertaking their positions and pursuits. 

Navigation is studied im the right manner and its practice is 
adapted to that profession. So of engineering, architecture, manu- 
facturing, commerce. True, the wrong men often get into the 
wrong places and mar all pursuits; yet men are instructed toward 
the very duties they are expected to perform. In teaching, who 
teaches the teacher? Who tells him how to read character, motives, 
_ dispositions, talents, peculiarities, and the temperaments of his 
pupils? Who puts him in possession of just that knowledge which 
he ought to have in order that every stroke may win victory and 
forward him in the great errand of his life ? 

Some teachers have learned how to read mind, to understand a 
class of pupils in a single day’s observation. Some have learned 
how to encourage one and guide another, how to control each one 
according to his peculiarities. The teacher who knows this, as the 
musician knows how to bring out harmonies from the instrument, 
is the one who can teach easily and successfully and proves to be 
the true teacher. ‘Teachers should learn then how to estimate char- 
acter, and how to read the disposition of each pupil, and how there- 
fore to manipulate each one in the best manner to secure the high- 
est success. We shall endeavor to refer to this subject again— Am. 
Jour. of Education. 





“ PupIts have the right to good order in the school room, but 
teachers should never forget that it is their duty to teach, and not 
to do police duty. If a teacher is forever crying, ‘Order, order,’ he 
will have abundant occasion to continue it. Pupils must not be 
made to lose their self respect. Ifa boy is forever told that he is 
bad, he will be bad. Less commanding and more requesting will be 
better. To prevent disturbance is far better than to quell it after 
it has become serious. Let there be regulation to show authority, 
and when necessary the authority must be maintained, and even 
punishment sometimes inflicted, but always in the spirit of kind- 
ness, convincing the scholar that the teacher is his friend. Expul- 
sion is to be resorted to only in extreme cases, and then only by 

rustees.” 











EDITORIAL. 





Tue Nationat Teacuers’ AssociaTion.—The 15th annnal 
meeting of the National Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 3d, 4th and 5th, and promises to be 
un occasion of unusual interest. The programme will be first class. 
‘Those who are to take part are selected from the very foremost ed- 
ucators of America, and the subjects which they are appointed to 
discuss are such as occupy the attention of the educational public 
most prominently at the present time. The Association will meet 
in general session morning and evening, the afternoons being de- 
voted to the meetings of the various sections. 

The leading railroad and steamboat lines offer the usual reduc- 
tions on round trips. The route in which Nebraska teachers are 
most interested, is the Chicago & N. W. R. R., which will sell tickets 
from Omaha to Minneapolis and return, good for 30 days, for $18.30, 
with the privilege of visiting Clear Lake, Iowa, without additional 
expense. 

The First National and Commercial Hotels in Minneapolis will 
entertain members at $1.25 aday. The citizens, however, propose 
to furnish private entertainment as far as possible, and those who 
wish to be provided for in this way should send their names in ad- 
vance to Prof. O. V. Towsley, at Minneapolis. 

It is not often that a meeting of the Association is held so near 
to our borders and we hope to see a large delegation of Nebraskans 
present. The Omaha teachers will start on Monday, August 2d. 


THE NEw PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL ScHooL.—At the regular 
June meeting of the Normal Board, Prof. Albert Nichols was elected 
Principal, Prof. Thompson, who was elected at the previovs meet- 
ing, having declined. Prof. Nichols is a graduate of the Minne- 
sota University, and is a gentleman of fine culture and successful 
experience as an educator. Although small in stature, and exceed- 
ingly modest and unassuming in demeanor, he possesses the ster- 
ling qualities which make both a good teacher and a good manager. 
While principal of the schools at Ashland, he gained the reputa- 
tion of having one of the best schools in the state. For the last twa 
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years he has been Principal of the Preparatory Department at the 
Normal, in which capacity the majority of the students attending 
the school have been under his direction. His efficiency in this po- 
sition has induced the Board to extend his field of usefulness by 
giving him charge of the whole. We shall be greatly mistaken if 
ander his administration the school does not become still more efli- 
cient and useful than heretofore. 


Tue Nebraska State Sunday School Association will hold its 8th 
Annual Meeting at Lincoln, August 17th-19th. One delegate is al- 
lowed for every school of 100 or less, and one delegate for each ad- 
ditional 100 or fraction thereof above 50. Entertainment will be 
free. Railroads will carry delegates as follows: U. P., B. & M., and 
O. & N. W., for the round trip, one and one-fifth. The A. & N. and 
M. P. for the round trip, one fare. J. W. Hartley and J. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, Lincoln, will receive names of delegates for whom enter- 
tainment is to be provided. 


Pror. D. B. Stone, of Humboldt, lewa, has been elected Professor 
of Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, and Miss Burt 
transferred to the chair of Language to fill the vacancy caused by 
the election of Prof. Nichols to the Principalship. Prof. Stone has 
been for several years one of the Faculty of Humboldt College. At 
the recent Commencement at that institution he was presented by 
the students with a gold chain and seal valued at $40, as a token 
of their regard for him as a teacher, and of regret at his departure. 


Pror. ALBERT NICHOLS, the new Principal of the Normal School, 
has gone East for the purpose of visiting other educational insti- 
tutions and gaining as much information in regard to his work as 
possible. He will spend several weeks in Chicago, going from 
thence to Minneapolis to attend the meeting of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Tue Faculty of the Normal is now constituted as follows: Princi- 
pal, A. Nichols; Mathematics, H. H. Nicholson; Natura! Sciences, 
D. B. Stone; Rhetoric and English Literature, Miss E. C. Morgan ; 
Languages, Miss M. H. Burt; Elementary Department, Miss L, 
Bell; Music and Gymnastics, Miss Kate Dickerman. 

Mr. Rosrewater will please accept our thanks for a complimen- 
tary ticket to “The Balloon Ascension.” 





MISCELLANY. 





NORMAL NOTES. 


The closing exercises of this institution were held in the Normal 
Hall, beginning with the annual literary entertainment of the Phil- 
omathean Society, on Friday evening, June 18th, and closing with 
a social reunion Wednesday evening, June 23d. At nearly all the 
exercises the Hall was completely filled. Many visitors were in at- 
tendance. Good feeling prevailed throughout. 

The programme tor the Society’s entertainment was well arranged, 
the leading feature being the debate on the question: “Resolved, 
That greater prominence should be given to the natural sciences, 
and less to the classics, in our colleges.” The affirmative was sus- 
tained by Messrs. W. K. Loofbourrow and J. B. Piper, the negative 
by Frank Cooper and Ed. W. Bell. The discussion was manly, 
earnest, and spirited. It showed deep, close thinking on the part 
of some of the speakers, no less than thorough preparation. The 
weight of argument seemed to be with the negative, though Mr. 
Loofbourrow’s speech was an able defense of the sciences, and a 
masterly plea for the recognition of their higher claims upon Ameri- 
can colleges. The recitation by Miss Lois Piper of “A Selection 
from the Courtship of Miles Standish” was perhaps one of the finest 
exercises of the kind ever presented at the Normal School. Its re- 
cital occupied nearly half an hour, but from first to last it com- 
manded the closest attention of a large and an intelligent audience. 
The speaker aimed at naturalness and simplicity. Her manner 
was easy and graceful, and the words of the poet came as if fresh 
from the fountains of her own heart. The recitation was a success, 
and merited the applause it received. The oration on “Independ- 
ence of Character Necessary to Success,” by Mr. J. P. A. Black, de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It was a strong, manly plea for 
the cultivation of that element of human character which is known 
to preponderate largely in the orator’s own. It possessed clearness 
and direction, and was forcibly and elegantly delivered. The other 
exercises were worthy the occasion. The entertainment was ad- 
judged a success by all in attendance. 
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The public exercises of the Senior Preparatory Class, occurred 
on the Saturday evening following. The names of those par- 
ticipating are M. W. Clary, Emma Miller, Lillie Mayne, James 
Cooper, C. Helen Bray, J. J. O’Connor, Meda Snodgrass, John E. 
Davis, Florence Spencer, and L. W. Campbell. The exercises con- 
sisted of music, recitations, declamations, essays, and an oration oa 
“The Mississippi Valley,” by Mr. O’Connor. Of the original pro- 
ductions this was probably the best. Some of the recitations, espe- 
cially “The Painter of Seville,” by Miss Bray, and “The Flood,” by 
Miss Spencer, were finely rendered. “The Rubicon of Life,” an 
essay by Miss Mayne was well written, well read, and well received. 
Mr. Campbell’s rendition of “'Three Days in the Life of Columbus” 
was highly commendable. We did not attend any of these exer- 
cises with the view of criticising; still we trust we may be indulged 
in the pointing out of what here occurred to us as a fault: in nearly 
all these exercises, elasticity—enthusiasm—seemed to be wanting. 
As a rule the class appeared tired. This was so apparent in some 
instances as to draw upon the sympathies of the audience, thus de- 
tracting from the force of the exercise. This general criticism 
aside, however, the exercises were highly creditable to the >lass, to 
the department which they represented, and to their teachers. 


On Sabbath afternoon Dr. Freeman preached the baccalaureate 
sermon. His object was to set before the mind of those present (of 
the graduating class especially) life’s true aim. He spoke at some 
length of the various theories of life entertained by mankind, and 
which bias and control human action, contrasting them with the 
true theory as based upon the example and teaching of the Savior. 
The discourse was eloquent and earnest. 


The Annual Address, on “Prussia, or the Giant in the Spiked 
Helmet,” was delivered by Prof. Hosmer, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, on Monday evening. This theme, it appeared, had 
been suggested to the speaker’s mind by a caricature of the nations, 
seen while traveling in Euroye, in which Prussia figured as a pow- 
erful giant crowned with a massive spiked helmet. The Professor 
aimed to show how thoroughly the martial element prevails in ail _ 
Prussian institutions, and how in every phase of life the tourist is 
reminded that he is among a nation of warriors. Everywhere, 
throughout the broad empire is seen emblems of conquest and vic- 
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tory. “The spiked helmet” is encountered in public and in private 
life, in the pulpit, im the school room, at the bar, and even in the 
cities of the dead. The tomb of Frederic the Great and his illus- 
trious son reverberates constantly to the tread of troops and the tu- 
mult of martial parade. The military spirit is omnipresent. To 
escape, one must flee the Prussian Enipire. The address was mainly 
a narration of the speaker’s own observations and experiences in 
Emperor William’s dominions just before and after the commence- 
ment of the war with France. It was replete with reminiscences 
of eminent Europeans whose deeds have become historical and 
whose names are household words the world over. Asa literary 
production it was very fine. 

The Commencement exercises of the graduating class occurred 
on Wednesday morning at 10 o’elock. The programme was as 
follows: Essay, “Our Work as Artists,” by Alice E. Dailey; oration, 
“The True Ends of Education,” by J. Leslie Burch; essay, “Just 
in Sight of the Breakers,” by Vesta W. Noyes; oration, “ Industrial 
Education,” with Valedictory, by Hugh Dobbs; presentation of di- 
plamas; address. Modesty forbids criticism or comment on the 
work of the class. Judging from the wrapt attention given by the 
audience to each exercise, it was fully appreciated. This is the 
first class graduated by the institution for three years, and 1s larger 
than any class previously graduated. The members are all residents 
of our own state, and with posmbly a single exception, all expect to 
devote themselves to the work of teaching in our public schools. 

At the close of these exercises just before the benediction was 
pronounced, Miss Allie Hitt stepped forward to the rostrum and in 
behalf of the students of the institution, presented the following 
farewell address to Prof. Wilson, whose connection with the school 
ceases With the current year: 

“Professor Wilson—Your stay with us has seemed but one short 
hour, and now that duty has shown you a path which diverges 
from ours, we would say a few words to express our regret at your 
departure, and our gratitude for all that you have been to us and 
all that you havedoneforus. We have looked to you as a leader, anc 
nave never failed to find in you an example worthy our imitation. 
You haye ever been ready to assist, ever ready to speak to us an 

ueouraging word, and ever ready to overlook any faults or mis-- 
takes on our part. You have lead us to see that there is no true 
greatness without goodness, (2 principle worth worlds to us). 
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Words cannot express our feelings, but from the depths of our 
hearts we whisper a wish for your future success and happiness. 
Farewell! Our prayers shall be for your safety, and that your 
whole life work may be devoted to the one grand cause.” 

The Professor was surprised and deeply moved. He thanked the 
students for this expression of their gratitude and love in such words 
as he could command. 

In the evening at the social reunion, before the good-bys were 
said, Dr. Freeman was called upon the stage, and the following 
parting address was delivered to him by Miss Ellen Parker, to which 
he responded in a few appropriate words: 

“Dr. Freeman—We, on the part of the normal students, desire to 
express our appreciation of your manly principles, the politeness 
with which you have treated us, and the concern you have had in 
our welfare. And as we go forth from these halls to our respective 
tields of labor, and engage in the conflicts of life, we shall remem- 
ber and make application of the noble principles you have given us, 
and the noble example you have set before us. We have been to- 
gether but a short time, yet in that short time a friendship has 
sprung up which we trust can never be broken; and as you go 
forth to continue your work, we ask that you may remember us as 
firm friends. Probably we shall never meet again. In our con- 
tact as students and teachers great good has resulted to us, and we 
venture to hope that we have brought some pleasure to you. 
Good-by.” 

A few minutes before the bell rang announcing the close of the 
school year, the graduates of the institution met in the Principal’s 
office for the purpose of forming an Alumni Association. After 
discussing the subject briefly, it was decided to form a temporary 
organization for one year. Geo. E. Howard of the State University, 
was elected President. A recording and corresponding secretary, 
together with a vice president, were also elected, and a committee 
appointed to prepare a constitution and by-laws, to be adopted by 
the Association at its next annual meeting, when it is proposed to 
go into a permanent organization. The names of those entitled to 
membership are, Geo. E. Howard and Mrs. Annie Joy, of the class 
of 1870; D. T. Hayden, and Misses Emma Brook and Lydia Bell, 
"71; Misses Frankie M. Hull and Emma Lewis, ’72; Misses Alice 
E. Dailey and Vesta W. Noyes snd Messrs. J. L. Burch and Hugh 
Dobbs, ”75. 

Thus closed oue of ihe moe) vieczant and prosperous years the 
Norma! School has yet koow: H. U, 
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' WaNTED.—By a gentleman and lady of experience in teaching, a 
High, or advanced Graded School, to commence soon. Terms to 
be agreed upon by the contractors. Recommendations given if 
desired. Address, Cuas. W. SPRINGER, 
Red Cloud, Webster Co., Neb. 


To 'Scnoot Boarps.—Prof. C. F. Secord, a teacher of long ex- 
perience and ability, wishes to secure the position of Principal of a 
graded school immediately. Correspondence solicited. 

Address, C. F. Szcorp, Blair, Neb. 


Scnoot Boards in quest of teachers will do well to apply to us, 
as we have applications from a number of good teachers, among 
whom are several gentlemen well qualified for Principals of Graded 
Schools. Do not hire the first applicant that comes along, and risk 
a failure, when you can get experienced and successful teachers by 
making a little effort. The money invested in maintaining a good 
school is always well spent, but a poor school is a damage to the 
pupils and the community, and is too dear at any price. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


NEBRASKA COLLEGE held examinations June 21-25th. The Ne- 
braska City News speaks highly of the manner in which the stu- 
dents aquitted themselves. 

Pror. T. N. Snow has resigned the position of Principal of the 
Central School of Omaha, to accept the City Superintendency 
of Santa Barbara, California. 

Sup’t Netson of Nuckolis County, in renewing his subscription 
to the TEACHER says: “There are frequently single numbers worth 
more than a year’s subscription.” 

Pror. MANLY, of the University, has been granted a year’s vaca- 
tion for the purpose of recruiting his health. His work (Greek) 
will be divided among the other professors. ' 

_ Pro. A. R. Wieutman, of Hamburg, New York, a teacher of 
long experience and excellent reputation, has been engaged as Prin- 
cipal of the Plattsmouth Schools, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 
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DoaNE COLLEGE is out of debt and has $18,175 at interest. It 
has also 200 acres of land in Polk County, 600 acres adjoining Crete, 
58 lots, and a good building. The trustees have reserved 80 acres 
near Crete for permanent college grounds, and have authorized the 
executive committee to have plans prepared for new buildings. 
The teachers for the ensuing year, which begins September 2d, are 
Prof. D. B. Perry, Miss M. W. Merrill, and Mr. A. B. Fairchild. 

Harlan Co.—The Teachers’ Association met June 12th. Messrs. 
H. Heath, F. A. Burdick, Van Ness, and Miss Skeels officiated as 
instructors. Sup’t Luce delivered a lecture in the evening. The 
Association meets again at Republican City July 10th. 

Platte Co—S. . Barrett’s school closed on Friday, June 25th, as 
did also that of Mrs. Celeste Fifield, in Dist. 13. 

—School Dist. No. 1, of which J. 8. Zerbe is Principal, and Mrs. 
8. A. Knapp primary teacher, closed Saturday, July 3d, with a 
pienic. 

— Prof. J. 8. Zerbe proposes “roughing it” in the Rocky Mount- 
ains for a while this summer. He intends to kill a bear and write 
up a blood curdling story of narrow escapes.—Jowrnal. 

Hall Co.—The semi-annual session of the Teachers’ Association \ 
was held at Grand Island June 10th, 11th, and 12th. About 40 | 
teachers were in attendance. It was conducted entirely by home | 
talent, and seems to have been a very pleasant and profitable meet- 
ing. Sup’t Hayes was re-elected president, Henry Nunn was made 
vice president, R. C. Glanyille secretary, and John Allan treasurer. 
The next session will be held the second week in December. 

Madison Co.—The following 1s a summary of statistics of Madi- 
son County, taken from the annual report of Sup’t Cogswell: No. 
of districts, 46; No. of children, 1,102; No. attending school, 717; 
per cent. of children not attending school, 35; No. qualified male 
teachers, 49; highest wages paid—males, $40, females, $40; lowest 
—males, $20, females, $18; average number of days’ school in all 
districts, 71; No. school houses—brick, 1, frame, 19, log, sod, or 
dug-out, 5, total, 25; value of school property, $11,602.66; total 
receipts, $11,883.51; indebtedness, $9,050.73; average cost of tui- 
tion of each child, $6.92; total district tax to pay teachers’ wages, 
$135.18; No. of days employed by county superintendent, 70; com- 
pensation per day, $4; total compensation for the year,$280, 
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Adams Co—At the meeting of of the County Association, held 
at Juniata, June 12th, a committee was appointed to arrange for the 
organization of a library. , It was also resolved that a series of educa- 
tional articles should be written by the different members of the As- 
sociation, and published fortnightly in the Gazette. Among those 
who took part in the exercises were Mr. Bellangee, Mr. Darling, 
Miss Musser, Mr. Brown, Mr. Jas. McKelvey, and Revs. Griffes and 
Platt. The next meeting will be held in September, at Hastings. 


Lincoin.—At the recent meeting of the school board the follow- 
ing teachers were appointed for the ensuing year: 

Superintendent, Prof. W. W. Jones; Principal High School, Miss 
Jennie McLouth; 1st Grade, Grammar School, Miss Emma Powell ; 
2d Grade, Grammer School, Mrs. L. V. Parker; 3d Grade, Interme- 
diate, Miss H. D. Street; 4th Grade, Intermediate, Miss K. M. 
Hatch; 4th Grade, Intermediate, Miss L. W. Irwin; 5th Grade, Sec- 
ondary, Miss May Bostator; 5th Grade, Secondary, Miss P. Nichol- 
son; 6th Grade, Intermediate, Mrs. Flora Tanner; 7th Grade, Pri- 
mary, Mrs. M. E. Roberts; Second Ward School, Miss Mary Ses- 
sions; South Lincoln School, Miss E. Lyons; Cropsey’s Mill School, 
Miss E. Swett; Eleventh Street School, Miss Jennie Parker. 


ABROAD, 


Outo has 33 colleges—more than any other state. 
THE New York public schools have in attendance 107,000 chil- 
dren. 


KINDERGARTEXS have lately been established in various parts of 
Michigan. 


Tue Michigan Teacher has changed its place of publication from 
Niles to Kalamazoo. 


Russta, to make up for lost time in the matter of education, has 
recently organized 50,000 schools. 

HarvarD CoLiece held its first Commencement in 1642 at 
which time nine students graduated. 


lowa StaTE UNIVERSITY has had 620 students during the past 
year. In the last law class which graduated were two ladies. 


Tue Old and New has been incorporated in Scribuer’s and its 
editor, Rev. E. E. Hale, becomes a special contributor to the latter 
magazine. 
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THE University of Oxford, England, lately celebrated its thou- 
sandth anniversary. Popular tradition assigns King Alfred the 
Great as its founder, about the middle of the ninth century. 


TE Boston school board has under consideration two new rules, 
one of which raises the age of admission to the primary schools to 
six years; the other reduces the hours of work in them to three 
each day, with a recess of thirty minutes, from half past ten to 
eleven, so that the daily session will begin at nine and end at half 
past twelve o’clock. This last is a sensible rule; but our experi- 
ence teaches us that no child sheuld be sent to school before he is 
seven years old; it is better to wait till he is eight years old—Homze 
and School. 


Tuk Detroit school board has been doing some very sensible 
things lately. The committee says, “A teacher of long experience 
in our schools should be a valuable public servant, and should be 
recognized and paid as such. We should encourage teachers to re- 
gard our schools as their own schools, our educational work as their 
life work.” The board then agrees to re-appoint the best teachers 
for life or during good behavior, and recognizes experience in the 
annual pay-rolls by adding to the original salary $50 a year for each 
year of service during 11 years.—Zz. 


THE Rhode Island Medical Society embodies its ideas upon the 
subject of health in the school room, in the following resolutions : 
Resolved, (1), That _— culture is of primary importance in 
th 


our phblic schools, and that gymnastic exercise should be made 4 
part of our school system; (2), That the “Kindergarten system” 
should be engrafted upon our public school system; (3), That the 
school buildings should not exceed two stories in height; (4), That 
300 cubic feet of space, and 25 square feet of floor should be the 
minimum for each child in a school room in connection with 
good ventilation; (5), That proper warmth and pure air are of the 
first importance, and should be considered before ornamentation ; 
(6), That scholars shonld not maintain the same position more than 
half an hour ata time; ¢ , That two short sessions daily, are better 
than one long one; (8), That no child should be admitted into our 
public schools as now conducted, under seven years of age; (9), 
That under 12 years of age, three hours a day, and for 12 and over 
four hours a day, is sufficiently long confinement for mental culture ; 
(10), That study out of school should not usually be permitted ; 
(11), That all incentives to emulation should be used cautiously, 
especially with girls; (12), That the “Half-Time System” should 
be introduced into our publio schools. 





LITERATURE. 





Harvey’s Graded School Readers show in every feature evidence of careful 
preparation, The author evidently had in his mind some sound ideas in 
regard to school reading and school readers before he began his work, and 
has wrought out his ideas in a thorough and systematic manner. Some 
things in his preface to the first book are gospel upon this subject. For 
instance— 

“Man, eat, dog, the cat ran, the man has a hat, &c., are among the first 
words and combinations of words used by children. * * Why should 
they not be the first words presented to the eye ?” 

Quite different, this, from the idea which must haye actuated the makers 
of some of the primary readers and reading charts to be found in our schools 
which begin with a plentiful sprinkling of such words and expressions as 
oh, lo, ho, it ison, heis up, lo! I go so, &e. 

Again: “An attempt has beer made in arranging the exercises to imi- 
tate the style used by children in their happiest moods. Since it is desira~ 
ble that they should learn to read in a natural tone and manner, exercises 
like these seem to be the best that can be arranged for beginners, as they 
have only to imitate their natural speech in order to read correctly. The 


teacher’s duty is to train the ear to a nice a and appreciation of 


models furnished by the pupils themselves, and the voice to an accurate 
imitatation ofthem. Todo this, constant and unwearied practice are needed 
for thereby only can the desired results be obtained.” 


The selections are excellent throughout the series: they have a fresh 
ness about them that is very gratifying. It is not newness alone, however, 
that commends them; they have solid merit in themselves, and are thor- 
oughly graded. The lessons increase in difficulty rather too fast, we fear, 
for the average child, and one book will be likely to become very old and 
tiresome to him before he has mastered it well enough to be ready for the 
next. But this is a difficulty that cannot be avoided in a series of only five 
books, and this number has been quite generally fixed upon by publishers, 
not because it is as many as the child should have, but because it is a3 
many as the parents are willing to buy. If pupils could have a fresh book 
oftener, and could haye more time to become familiar with the pronun- 
ciation, spelling, and meaning of one set ot words before encountering a 
* new and more difficult set, we should have better readers and better spellers. 

We cannot agree with the author in his classification of the vowel sounds 
into long, short, and diphthongs, and we are at a loss to understand by what 
authority some are classed as they are. For example, the vowels in the follow- 
ing wordsare given as long; Fast, err, urn, ice, use; but Webster, whom he 
professes to follow, says distinctly that the first of these is the short sound of 
Italian a, and that the last two are diphthongs, In the“ Table of Substi- 
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tutes” we find “a for o asin want.” But Webster marks this broad a, and 
gives the pronunciation in parenthesis as waunt, 

The illustrations are very numerous and mostly very fine, though there 
are some exceptions. The artist must have had a very exaggerated idea of 
the size of a parrot, for in both of the illustrations in which this bird ap- 
pears, it is out of all proportion to the rest of the picture: in one it is much 
larger (after making due allowance for perspective) than the men who are 
hunting it, and in the other it is nearly as tall as the boy who stands beside 
it! Ifit had been the American eagle instead of Poll, we should consider 
the exaggeration more pardonable, especially as it is so near our centen 
nial! But as it is, we protest, 

The mechanical execution is perfect—large clear print, strong binding, 
neat and attractive covers, in all respects creditable to the well knewn pub- 
lishers who have attained a national reputation for superior work in the 
manufacture of school books. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


Sarah Hackett Stevenson’s Boys and Girls in Biology is much better in the 
plan than in the execution. ‘The possibility of interesting young people, 
even little children, in the science of simple things,” is beyond question, 
and after reading the preface we were prepared to find in this book science 
brought down to the level, and within the range of the comprehension, of 
children. But we did not find it. The subjects presented are in them- 
selves interesting, but the language used is too stilted, too dry, too scientific 
too rhetorica!, too full of inapt illustrations and obscure illusions to far 
fetched subjects, to be interesting or fully intelligible to even adult readers, 
unless they are tolerably well read in both science and literature to begin 
with. The opening panegyric upon the nationality of pancakes is a fair 
specimen of the rhetorical flights with which the book abounds. Then the 
absurd idea that because it is possible to teach children some scientific 
names in connection with the things, therefore the scientific name of every- 
thing that has a name should be hurled at the reader every time the thing 
is mentioned—the carrying-out of that idea, has loaded the book with such 
an appalling mass of dry nomenclature as to make it entirely unsuited to 
the object for which it was intended, and to convert it from a story book 
for children into (if anything) a book of reference for scientific students. 
Here are a few sentences taken at random : 


r ~ cell-jelly or protoplasm is made of water, protein, mineral matters, 
and fats.’ 

“So we might think we had found the original ‘cold water doctor ’—the 
inventor of hydropathy.” 

“Tt must be a regular little homeeopath, because, if besides the sugar you 
give it the least bit of ammonia, magnesia, lime and potash, it will thrive 
splendidly.” 

“ The torula takes in its little pills and churns them into that ‘elixir of 
life’ or protein, woody cells or cellulose and fat,” ; 
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“Tf you had a4 retort you might distill some foruse. . . The fluid is 
aleohol. . . But you must be careful in making this experiment, as 
the revenue officer a arrest you for illicit distillation.” 


“The brains or head-ganglia give off cords which run backward toward 
the hindmost strap or parieto-splanchnic.” 


And so it goes on, page after page, to the end. What a conception of 
human nature must an author have to write such stuff for children ! 

We insist that the book has merit in its way, and the scientific student 
will read it with interest and find in it many things, likely, which will add 
fresh interest to the subject-matter of his text book, but as a book for Boys 
and Girls, this volume is one of the worst failures that it has been our mis- 
fortune to chronicle. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Arithmetic, edited by Prof. Fish, consists of but 
two books—“The First Book,” and the ‘‘Complete.” The retail price of 
the former is 50 cents, of the latter, $1.40. We are pleased with this series 
for several reasons: We like the compact and convenient form in which the 
books are put up. We like the method employed for developing the idea of 
number in the child, and the gradual and systematic manner in which the 
subject isexpanded. Welike the illustrations, or “illustrative exercises,” of 
the First Book. They are a unique and very useful feature. In the larger 
book we like especially the definitions. We think they are those which the 
majority of good teachers concede to te thebest. We like the way in which 
the written exercises are introduced by and combined with mental exercises. 
It looks as if the old mental arithmetic question was approaching a proper 
solution. And lastly, we like the plain, scholarly style in which the whole 
work seems to be executed. The editor has evidently made no special effort 
to astonish the world with innovations, nor to make his books as different 
from others as possible. He seems contented rather to select the best 
whether new or old. The books have their characteristic features, and some 
points of improvement over other arithmetics, but these are not given undue 
prominence. We are not especially pleased with the idea of placing the 
answers to problems in the back part of the book. If they are in the book 
at all, pupils will use them, If it is best for them to be used, they should be 
placed in the most convenient place, If it is not best, they should be left 
out altogether. The Complete Arithmetic is published in two parts for 
those who prefer it, but we see no special advantage in that, The printing 
and binding are firstclass. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Chicago.) 
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